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T appears to be an essential 
part of British war- 
propaganda that the 
“new order’ which the 

Germans propose to establish in 
Europe will be a nightmare of 
slavery: 90 million Germans 
grinding the faces of the remain- 
ing 280 million Europeans in 
perpetuity. 

Very occasionally, in the more 
thoughtful organs of the press—I have 
in mind articles in The Times, in the 
Eastern Daily Press, in the Fort- 
nightly Review—it is admitted that 
this negative and superstitious atti- 
tude toward the Germanic “new order” 
is insufficient and ineffective because 
the “new order’ makes a definite ap- 
peal to the peoples of Europe, and it 
is futile to expect to counter this ap- 
peal by more abuse, or a promise to 
restore the nationalistic and parochial 
‘liberty’ which was the chief cause 
of theepresent war. 

Unfortunately, these criticisms 
make no impression on the Govern- 
ment. Its mind appears to be closed 
to the idea that it must offer the 
peoples of Europe some positive and 
preferable alternative to the Germanic 
“new order,” if only to achieve its 
own professed aim of “prosecuting the 
war to a successful issue.’ For no 
sober student of strategy can believe 
that there is much chance of ousting 
the Germans from their military con- 
trol of the Continent except with tke 
help of a widespread movement. of at 
least passive resistance to Germany 
among the peoples of Europe. 

Our propaganda, of course, assures 
us that such a movement exists and is 
growing. But that is mainly wishful 
thinking, based on the convenient as- 
sumption that German control of 
Europe is an intolerable tyranny, and 

THE BULL- 
AS Mr. Churchill is now the undis- 
*™ puted leader of the nation, so is 
he the undisputed master of the House 
of Commons. His brilliant and vic- 
torious conclusion to the debate on 
Supply and Production on January 22 
last needs to be read in Hansard for 
its easy mastery to be appreciated. 
And in other times we should be eager 
to salute such commanding genius in 
a field so peculiarly British as a Com- 
mons debate. 

The truth is that Mr. Churchill to- 
day can play with the House of Com- 
mons. And, alas, he does. We cheer- 
fully acknowledge that it is, aestheti- 
cally, a much finer performance than 
Herr Hitler’s when he too plays with 
a rally of National Socialists. Not that 
Mr. Churchill fails of his hold of the 
man in the street—or in the shelter. 
“Did you ’ear ’im last night?” said 
my opposite in the railway carriage. 
“That man’s a bloody ’ero!” 

For better or worse, we must accept 
the fact that Mr. Churchill represents 
the British nation as a whole at the 
present time. The average man, the 
average MP, has faith in him. He is 
the boy of the bulldog breed; and bull- 
dogs do not let go, once they have 
taken hold, until the bull is down, In- 
deed, they were specially bred, with 
protruding jaws and recessive noses, 
so that their breathing should not be 
interrupted while their teeth were 
buried in their victim’s flesh. When 
out of action, they are very affection- 
ate and playful. Probably these facts 
have no particular relevance to Mr. 
Churchill—except that, just as_ the 
bulldog can breathe, he can smoke a 
cigar, under difficulties—but we take 
the opportunity of displaying a know- 
ledge rare in pacifists. . 

It amounts to this. Mr. Churchill 
is the authentic leader of British de- 
mocracy at the moment. It is a great 
and responsible position — certainly 
the most responsible position any Bri- 
tish statesman has ever occupied. 
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that the peoples everywhere are 
straining at the leash for the oppor- 
tunity to eject the German oppressor 
and welcome the British liberator. 


DREAMS OF THE PAST 


This is the opium-dream of an ob- 
solete statesmanship. Its presupposi- 
tions belong to an era that is gone 
beyond recall. We have only to think 
how little substance there is now in 
our own “liberties”, and how precari- 
ous is the possibility of their being 
restored, to realize that-the “liberty 
we offer to the peoples of Europe is 
a cheque that will be returned to the 
drawer. 

The peoples of Europe suspect this, 
even if we do not. If we want to offer 
them something real and practical, it 
is not European liberty, which is only 
our British 19th century name for 
European chaos, but European unity 
and European peace. And on that 
subject our Government appears not 
to have an idea in its warlike head. 

The plain fact is that either the 

Germans or the British, or both to- 
gether, will have to take the responsi- 
bility of organizing Europe into an 
economic unity. And at present the 
Germans have the advantage; they not 
merely offer, but are compelled to 
begin to do it now. We, if we make 
the offer at all, have to make it contin- 
gent on a previous British victory. 
And since the very possibility of that 
victory itself largely depends upon the 
attractiveness and realism of our offer, 
our apparent incapacity to say any- 


Never has Britain been in so critical 
a position; never has its policy been 
of such crucial significance in the his- 
tory of the world, or more heavily 
fraught with consequences for genera- 
tions yet unborn. Yet the fearful 
strength of Mr. Churchill’s position is 
precisely that he does not need to 
have a policy. The nation does not 
require one from him. ‘We are fight- 
ing for survival,’’ he said some months 
ago. That is enough. 

But it is not enough. Not even if 
the whole British people were unani- 
mous that it was enough, would it be 
enough. Yet Mr, Churchill alone has 
the power and the authority to put 
the long view across to the people of 
Britain. And—more ominous still— 
when Mr. Churchill ceases to have 
that authority, it will assuredly be too 


late for anyone to attempt to open! 


the eyes of the people. Like the Bour- 
bon, Mr. Churchill may say, “After 
me, the deluge!’”? When the deluge 
comes, long views will have no chance; 
they will be irrelevant. 

In reply to a question in the Com- 
mons on February 11, asking for a 
discussion on peace-aims “in view of 
the widespread interest in this sub- 
ject,” Mr. Churchill replied with a 


st. 

“The terms of the motion illustrate 
the very large measure of comprehen- 
sion of British peace-aims which pre- 
vails in this country and elsewhere. 
I do not think there is the slightest 
need for a debate on this subject at 
present.” 

Mr. Churchill is far too clever to 
believe that a widespread interest in 
British peace-aims (the existence of 
the interest is doubtful) is evidence 
of a widespread comprehension of 
them. He is simply playing with a 
vital.matter. And that, we submit, is 
a levity the more unpardonable be- 
cause he is in a position of authority 
so unchallenged that he can play 
with it. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


HIS week's contributions to the Fight 
ing Fund amount to £43 13s. 3d., 
making the total £1,459 17s. 5d. 

I have a small practical suggestion to 
make. Resolve, here and now, that when- 
ever you see that the weekly contributions 
have fallen below £50, you will do some- 
thing about it yourself, immediately. Put 
whatever you can afford into an envelope 
and send it right away. 

And don't think that sixpennyworth of 
stamps even isn’t worth sending. There 
are sixpences which are worth pounds. 


THE EDITOR 


of PEACE 


thing at all is likely to be disastrous. 

There must be a United States of 
Europe—that is the phrase most 
grateful to our ears. The Germans 
would probably call it a European 
Reich. But the difference will not be 
great. The modern German Reich 
was a united States of Germany; and 
it began with a Customs Union, or 
Zoliverein. That is the realistic way 
of beginning today—with a Zollverein 
between Germany and France. Our 
obstinate political tradition tells us 
that the important thing is that the 
United States of Europe should be a 
federation of political democracies. 

That is, in 1941, a topsy-turvy way 
of looking at Europe. Political demo- 
cracies are very hard to find among 
the great nations today, when it may 
be seriously questioned whether Bri- 
tain itself is a political democracy any 
more. Has it not, with something like 
the abandon of Germany, chosen Mr. 
Churchill for its “leader”? Does not 
its press, with something like the de- 
ference of Germany, follow the indi- 
cations and listen to the ‘“‘communica- 
tions” of authority? If criticism is 
a little freer than it is in Germany, 
private property is a little freer too. 
The British capitalist is not yet com- 
pelled to invest his capital as the Gov- 
ernment directs; and by the time he 
is compelled to—if that time comes— 
it may well be that freedom of cri- 
ticism (which is mainly a function of 
freedom of capital) will have disap- 
peared too. 


ECONOMIC FEDERATION 


Not a federation of political demo- 
cracies, therefore, but an economic 
union of countries organized into some 
more or less tolerable form of national 
socialism—more or less congruous 
with their political traditions—is what 
we have to anticipate. And the real 
question is what is to be the attitude 
of Britain toward this European 
economic federation? Will Britain 
help it, or seek to destroy it? 

If Hitler successfully invades Bri- 
tain, the question is settled. If he 
fails or does not try to, then the 
struggle enters on a new phase: in 
which the military question will be 
whether Germany can break the Bri- 
tish blockade of Europe. But that is 
only the military form of a much 
more crucial question. What are our 
political aims for Europe? 

In an illuminating essay published 
by the Carnegie Peace Foundation, 
the son of Gustav Stresemann (the 
German Chancellor who was the au- 
thor of the plan of a United States 
of Europe which Briand adopted in 
1927 and which foundered on British 
opposition) discusses, with a refresh- 
ing realism, the effects of the British 
blockade on the economic unification 
of Europe. His conclusion is that the 
unification will remain highly precari- 
ous so long as Germany does not con- 
trol the Mediterranean; and that it 
would be unstable—though less pre- 
carious—if an oceanic blockade of 
Europe could be maintained. 


DANGEROUS POSITION 


But the blockade is an economically 
and morally negative instrument. 
Merely to prevent an effective econo- 
mic union of Europe—though in accord 
with our traditional balance-of-power 
politics—is to appear as an agent of 


pure destructiveness in the dazed eyes 
of peoples painfully struggling into a 
new world. 

And that is the dangerous position 
into which, by the imaginative incapa- 


city of our governors, Britain is 
steadily being forced. We have in- 
ordinate difficulty in adapting our 


minds to the idea that, unless we 
quickly come forward with a big, bold 
plan for economic federation of 
Europe, in a little while the tables 
may be morally turned upon us; Bri- 
tain may appear as the enslaver, Ger- 
many as the liberator of Europe. 
That is what German propaganda 
proclaims. And it must be recognized 
that, unless there is a revolutionary 
change in the mentality of the British 
Government, German propaganda will 
not be without justification. For the 
truth is that the opposition to the uni- 
fication of Europe which is the maxim 
of British policy is now an archaism. 
It is bound to make less and less ap- 
peal to the peoples of Europe. By 
adhering to it, even in the morally 
plausible form of the restoration of 
national independence, we shall be- 
come more and more the promoters 
of European anarchy against the 
protagonists of European order. 


(To be continued.) 
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Controlling The 
Balkans 


Edited by “Observer” 


\ LARMS and excursions every- 
“"~ Where. All varieties of wishful 
thinking, conjuring up resistance to 
the steady German penetration of the 
Balkans. The Russians will not put 
up with this, or this, or. this; and the 
Russians put up with the lot. And her 
pact with Bulgaria makes it certain 
that Turkey will at any rate not regard 
the passage of German troops through 
Bulgaria as a reason for going to war. 
Mr. Churchill makes a_ desperate 
appeal for a Balkan League — of 
all dreams one of the least pos- 
sible of realization. The Balkans, 
with their history. of murderous and 
internecine feuds, are predestined to. 
be controlled by any resolute great 
military Power. They need no less to 
keep them in order. 

Bulgaria, it is said, is backing the 
wrong horse again. Probably Bul- 
garia, the best of the bunch, doesn’t 
want to back any horse at all. But 
when it comes to having to say “No!” 
to Germany for the sake of a lot of 
neighbours who have never done any- 
thing but cheat and rob her when she 
was down, she very reasonably decides 
to make the best bargain she can. She 
knows that nothing can prevent Ger- 
many from being the dominant influ- 
ence in the Balkans for generations to 
come. And why, anyhow, with her 
population of independent peasant- 
proprietors, should she prefer Russia? 


Yugoslavs’ Position 


'Y UGOSLAVIA, it appears, has 


accepted the German proposals. 
Some say she has declined the terri- 
torial and accepted only the economic 
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A PACIFIST COMMENTARY . .. 
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The territorial proposals were that she 
should cede three departments to Hun- 
gary and five to Bulgaria, and on the 
other hand occupy Albania down to 
the Drina, including Scutari, and be 
given a corridor outlet through Greek 
territory to Salonika. 

There is nothing particularly ini- 
quitous in all this. The real point is 
that the “pacification” of the Balkans 
by the force majeure of Germany is 
proceeding steadily. Greece, at the 
mercy of British sea-power, can nei- 
ther withstand nor accept the German 
drive. The offer of a chunk of Nor- 
thern Albania to Yugoslavia is an in- 
dication that Germany regards Italian 
influence in the Balkans as liquidated. 


Japanese Policy 


THE TIMES ascribes the extension 
of Japan’s aggressive policy in the 
Pacifie to the penetration of Japan by 
German agents. Probably there is a 
good deal of truth in the suggestion, 
provided it is understood that Japan 
has an unlimited admiration for 
modern Germany, and that the pene- 
tration is willingly accepted. 


Japan is always imitative. The so- 
called “liberalism” of her elder states- 
men, which is now vainly invoked to 
stem the tide of German influence, was 
nothing more than an attempt to imi- 
tate the methods of the nation which 
fifty years ago seemed to have the 
secret of world-domination: namely 
Great Britain. Naturally the effort 
went rather against the grain, for the 
traditional morality of Japan is super- 
authoritarian; and almost certainly 
Japan feels much more comfortable 


COMMUNITY 


By Wiltred Wellock 


with Germany as mentor and ideal. 

That does not mean that she may 
not be biting off more than she can 
chew. It does not follow at all that 
because Germany is now upsides with 
Great Britain, Japan would come off 
best in a tussle with America. 


Attacks on Shipping 


NYO British liner reached New York 
* during the three months from 
November 18 to February 8. That 
bare fact is an indication of how 
serious is the menace to our Atlantic 
communications of the new combina- 
tion of air and submarine attack upon 
our shipping. The American estimate 
is that we need 10 million tons of new 
shipping to overcome the German 
counter - blockade (News - Chronicle, 
Feb. 17). 

The Daily Mail says that the man- 
agement of what shipping we have is 
in confusion, puts it all down to 
“the paralysing grip of the civil ser- 
vice”—it would!—and calls for a ship- 
ping magnate to be put in complete 
control. This is merely to exploit a 
dangerous situation in the interests of 
a tightening of capitalist control. The 
extent to which this has already hap- 
pened is sinister; as is the extent to 
which the Labour members of the 
Government have acquiesced in it. 


National Unity 


HERE are grave differences of opinion 
about post-war political unity. Mr. 
Churchill said that the assumption on which 
Mr. Greenwood was instructed to plan was 
three years post-war unity. Mr. Attlee then 
said that they were tryihg to find a basis 
of agreement—i.e. an agreed programme of 
reconstruction to make possible the aforesaid 
three years of post-war unity. Now the poli- 
tical correspondent of the Daily Herald (Feb. 


SUPPOSE every generation is known for some innovation or other, some 

new tendency good or bad. But the generations are rare which, boldly 

adventurous, leave the beaten track of their predecessors and, in response 
to an inward urge, break into the unknown, open up new paths, establish a 
new order of human relations and a new way of living. 

Sometimes the adventure can be expressed by a single word, like Monas- 
ticism, or Protestantism. I should not be at all surprised if future historians 
come ts the conclusion that the outstanding innovation of the mid-twentieth 


eentury wherein capitalist civilization 
by the word Community. 

At the moment, it would appear that 
the word which was destined to ex- 
press the life of the greater part of 
the world in the post-eapitalist age is 
totalitarianism, or robotism. But I 


veniure the opinion that the mechanis- 
tic age we are now entering upon, and 
which is the logical development of 
capitalism, will be of short duration, 
that either it will be overtaken by 
rapid degeneration as the result of war 
and revolution, in which Western civi- 
lization may completely collapse, or it 
will be superseded by a way of life 
in keeping with the opportunities and 
possibilities which the age of abund- 
ance atfords, and with aspirations 
which even the worst madnesses of 
capitalist civilization have been un- 
able to stifle. 

The threat to human survival, of a 
mechanistic civilization controlled by 
such a highly developed instrument of 
social organization as a modern to- 
talitarian regime, is obvious. Under 
such organization the decline in the 
quality of human nature could be very 
rapid. How is that challenge to be 
met? In view of present tendencies 
and the course of events during the 
last thirty years, I am convinced of 
the complete inadequacy of the old 
political methods to solve the prob- 
lems of this generation. pons 

The more I contemplate this issue 
the more urgently and strongly am I 
driven to the conclusion that salvation 
can only come via a widespread de- 
velopment of the creative impulse, the 
spread of what I have ventured to call 
the politics of creative living. 


THE ANTIDOTE 


The real antidote to a mechanistic 
civilization is the enthusiastic cultiva- 
tion by awakened individuals of vital 
human relationships over as wide an 
area as possible. The aim should be, 
in every walk of life, in the carrying 
out of every social function, to dis- 
cover and co-operate with the souls 


drew to its close, was best expressed 


of men in the production of things for 
their own and the common good. 

In other words, one ought to try 
to realize the good life in happy rela- 
tionship with one’s fellows in the pur- 
suit of a common task. The salt of 
existence is to be found in little things, 
in the common tasks of every day— 
that is, in the spirit in which one per- 
forms them. That is why in the good 
life possessions count for so little. 

The word which best expresses that 
kind of existence is Community, for 
which reason I regard it as one of the 
key words to the future, the sesame 
that is to open the door to richer har- 
vests of wellbeing. : 

Under capitalism the tendency is to 
value men according to their power 
of economic output and their posses- 
sions. Under totalitarianism all value 
is in the State. The value of an indi- 
vidual is his power to contribute to 
whatever idealogical objective the 
State may have in view. The value 
of the potatoes a man may produce 
is in the health and muscle contribu- 
tion they make to the State’s man- 


power. 
HUMAN VALUES 


Under community, on the other 
hand, the purpose of all social and 
State organization and activity is to 
increase the value of human life and 
the richness of human experience; it 
is to make possible an increasingly 
abundant life to every man. And as 
man is a social being whose highest 
purposes of community is to cultivate 
well-being is found in right relation- 
ship with his fellows, one of the main 
natural, wholesome human relations. 

Those relations, moreover, should 
extend to the entire human race. Com- 
munity. knows no restrictions, To re- 
strict the practice or application of 
community would be to introduce the 
element of class or sectarianism, and 
thus of snobbery and egoism, which 
would at once lower the quality of 
human -relations 


NEWS 
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11) openly declares that the demand for such 
unity is a move of the 400 diehard Tories at 
Westminster to secure their own power. 

It is all very strange. The common sense 
of the matter is on Mr. Churchill's side: if 
an agreed programme of reconstruction is 
possible. But that means National Socialism 
and the suicide of the Labour Party. 

A valuable commentary on this thorny ques- 
tion is an incisive letter by Mr. Cove, MP, 
in the New Statesman, (Feb. 8), whose down- 
right pessimism is more realistic than the 
editor's chastened optimism. The basic truth 
(obscured by wur-patriotism) is that to fight 
a total war against Hitler's Germany with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s House of Commons is 2 
political impossibility. The crack or the crash 
will come. 


Disfranchised Electorate 


“MET another aspect of the gradual stultifi- 

eation of democracy by the workings of 
totalitarian war hag lately received some 
attention—the virtual disfranchisement of pos- 
sibly onehalf of the constituencies. by the 
absorption of their members into other activi- 
ties. It wag first raised by the Manchester 
Guardian (Feb. 12), and Lucio’s original state- 
ment is the best. 

Indeed, the constituency which still re- 
tains at its working disposal the full-time 
services of a member of whom it fully 
approves may soon be something of a rarity. 
What. with members who change their views 
but decline to change their seats, members 
who nre being moved to high offices over- 
sens, and members who are serving with 
one or other of the armed forces, the num- 
ber of constituencies which might regard 
themselves as more or less disfranchised is 
being rapidly extended. The Grandmother 
of Parliaments is a dear old body, but 
the longer the war for democracy gues on 
the less representative she becomes. 


Not to mention the curious morality by which 
a member who is precluded by other duties 
from fulfilling any of the functions of an 
MP considers himself fully entitled to draw 
his salary of £600 a year. 


Cashing in on Libya 


Eo oe arguments are used by 
members of the Government. One would 
think they would not deceive anybody; but 
apparently they are good enough for the House 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


of Commons. Thus, Mr. Attlee, in rejecting 
the demand for a statement of British peace- 
aims, said: 

I think that the people who are taking 
the responsibility have to judge what is the 
right time. I think there iy a parallel in 
the Libyan campaign. People came to me 
some months ago and asked why we did 
not strike, here, there, and everywhere. I 
did not tell them anything about it. They 
thought it wag the right time. We struck 
at what we thought was the right time and 
we have proof. (Cheers.) 


“There 13 salmons in both.” What earthly 
analogy there is between the two cases I can- 
not see, except on the assumption that the 
Government ig by nature infallible — an 
assumption more natural to its members per- 
haps than others, but childish all the same. 
I all this kind of argument “cashing in on 
Libya". But it is one more evidence to the 
truth of Mr. Cove’s contention that the Labour 
Party is a half-uneonscious accomplice in the 
obliteration of democracy. Ay Yaffle puts it 
in Reynolds (Feb. 16), “it is clear to anyone 
with second sight that our rulers live in an 
ecstasy of democratic fervour." 


Bargain for Peace 


N the Christian, News-Letter (Feb. 12) Mr. 
William Paton presses for a declaration of 
peace-aims from a more realistic basis than 
generally underlies such demands. Certainly 
he assumes a British victory, which Taay be 
a not’ very realistic assumption. But his 
fundamental idea is 
that since the control of a major part of 
the economic resources of the world is in 
fact vested in Britain and USA, these two 
Powers should invite into full and equal co- 
operation with them those nations which 
accept the same basal human rights, and 
that the linking of these two things, accesy 
to raw materials and acceptance of human 
rights, should dominate the relations of this 
group with other peoples. 


. My criticism is that a bargain of this kind 
is far better entered on now. If the German 
counter-blockade were to succeed, we should 
cease to control the raw materials necessary 
to European industry, and should have pothing 


to bargain with. 
Way to Victory 


i the counter-blockade fails, we have not 
won the war; nor is there any solid reason 
to suppose that we can do so short of an 


{ unimaginably exhausting struggle; for Mr. 


Churchill's definite repudiation of the demand 
for American armies in Europe (which has 
been eagerly received in USA) makes a quick 
victory inconceivable. 

The only way of expediting victory is to 
proclaim our readiness to make a bargain with 
Europe. It is our stubborn refusal to do this 
which really makes nonsense practically uf 
such well-meant schemes as Mr. Paton’s. They 
are conceived in complete disregard of the true 
power-situation; and they ignore the fact that 
a British victory of the kind they dream of 


' would mean European anarchy, and probably 


To improve the quality of human 
life it is necessary to vitalize human 
personality. To this end meditation 
and fellowship are equally necessary. | 
Soul growth is achieved through me- | 
ditation and expression, which in some | 
measure must be in fellowship. 

1 personally have no desire to live 
in even a semi-closed-up community, 
as I have discovered that I- can do| 
my best work in atmospheres of my 
own creation. Nor have I any right 
to expect others to live in atmospheres 
of my creation. 

At the same time, I have observed 
that most young people—say, under 
25 — enjoy living in_ atmospheres 
created by men and women whom. 
they hold in esteem. But with the 
growth of personality the desire to 
unfold oneself calls for meditation and 
quiet, the creation of a visible habita- | 
tion congenial to one’s spirit. The 
semi-closed-in community can, I be- 
lieve, greatly assist young persons to 
discover heir souls; but once that dis- 
covery is made, transplantation, with 
adequate room for development, be- | 
comes a necessity. 


A SOUND STEP 


Hence I think the decision of the 


something not very different in Britain as 
well. 


Conditions in Belgium 


[ HAVE been sent a letter written by an 
Englishman who has for some years been 
settled with his wife and family in Belgium. 
The German invasion of Belgium took place 
while he was on business in England: ever 
sinee he has been cut off from his wife and 
family. y 
I have now at last received a letter Prom 
my wife stating that all is well, that they 
have now nothing to fear and are not in 
want, despite the fact that my remittances, 
now prohibited, have not reached her. She 
and fumily have returned ty our house (in 
a garden city) accorded by special privilege 
as I was a foreigner, from which I thought 
I should have been ousted. The personalities 
of the district, who fled to France, have 
returned and are leading normal lives. Food 
seems plentiful and everything normal. My 
wife’s letter was posted in the ordinary way 
and took two months; mine took six months. 


It is not pleasant to know that one's 
family is being succoured and aided hy the 
Social Assistance of Belgium. which is vro- 
tected and fostered by the Germans, whiie 
myself, an Englishman, am not allowed ta 
send my own money ta my own family. 
This testimony, of course. cuts both ways. 

It tells just as much against a serious food 
shortage in Belgium (which we pacifists have 
apprehended as a result of the blockade) as 
it does in favour of the just and equitable 
treatment of the Belgians by the Germans. 


A C.O. in Barracks 


AN interesting account that has reached me. 
Zs through a render, describes-- from a 


. soldier’s point of view-. the experiences af a 


recently held conference at Langham | conscientious objectur who, having failed in 


to start land training centres on the | 


basis of the family, and after train- 
ing to provide the young men who 
marry and settle down ‘on a farm, 
with a cottage, is sound. In carrying 


his application for exemption, waa arrested 
“and has been taken to a military training 
barracks. A journalist in the same barracks 
writes to a former colleague concerning this 
co: 

“Gince his arrival some weeks ago he has 
refused to put on his uniform He is de 


the spirit of community to the village | tained in the celis and can be seen in the 
the first step will be taken in the | company of defaulters performing various 


great task of spreading the new way 
of life to the ends of the earth. 

St. Paul on one occasion uttered 
these most illuminating words: “ 
are labourers together with God: ye 
are God's building.” ¢ 

There we have the true basis of 
community: “working together”, free 
from all exploitation. None is master. 


All are brethren, servants one of. 


another. : 

Moreover the final product of this 
highest form of human labour is the 
cultured, disciplined human soul: YE 
are God’s building. To take delight 
in one’s labour and the fruit thereof 
is to create and beautify the soul. 
What 2 man does he becomes. Com- 
munity is thus the condition of the 
highest social development and well 
being. 


| fatigues, most of which are done ‘at the 


double’. He seems to have some considerable 


‘knowledge of what he must not do in order 


to be canght out. For instance, he has- 


Weil undgrstand steadfastly refused to accept 
| any article bearing the letters ‘WD’. In the 


| Army we always turn ‘right about’ when get- 


ting into reverse, except when on sentry duty; 
' and when the regimental copper who ig in 
| charge of defaulters yells, ‘Party, about turn!" 
ihe always goes left; and he tooks straight 
ahead when the command ‘eyes left’ or ‘righ*’ 
is given on passing officers. 

“Actually, the punishment of detention is 
not terrible from the point of view of harsh- 
| ness, but it is maddeningly irksome in ita 
irritating pettiness. I am very patient, but 
I don’t think I could have stuck it for more 
than a week. The reaction of the fellown 
here is surprisiny in some ways. You might 
think that their attitude would be one of 
intolerable or contempt. On the contrary, the 
majority of them express admiration for the 
way the chap has stuck to his principles, even 
if they fail to understand them. I hope the 
chap does not sling in his hand, after going 


so far” 
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February 21, 1941 


The Chairman of 
trom - experience 
pacifist witness — 


O serve or not to serve? 
That is the question be- 
fore pacifists today. 

Strange that it should be so, when 
one considers the basic principles of 
pacifism; but the problem has been 
raised once again by the absolute paci- 
fist (I use the word “absolute” for 
want of a better term of distinction, 
although I realize that many pacifists 
who are prepared to resist conscrip- 
tion to the bitter end and therefore 
call themselves absolutists are now en- 
gaged in relief work of many kinds) 
who maintains that to help to allevi- 
ate the discomforts and injustices and 
tragedies brought upon a nation at 
war, is to make the state of war more 
bearable and the cessation of it 
through the will of the people less 
likely. 

As a member of a Relief Service 
Unit working in the East End of Lon- 
don among the victims of air raids, 
I have had the opportunity to observe 
both sides of the question and also to 
register the conclusions to which the 
absolutist, by trial and error, has 
-come. 

These conclusions are, I am _ sure, 
the result of careful thought and born 
of an intense desire to avoid compro- 
mise. The absolutist says that to do 
the obvious Christian service of assist- 
ing+folk in distress because of this 
war is also to assist a Government in- 
tent on the successful prosecution of 
this war, and ultimately to defeat your 
end. They say that it was the abso- 
lutist of the last war who made the 
path easier for the pacifist of this 
war. The only consistent line to take, 
difficult though it may be, is to mini- 
mize any contact with the war effort 
in so far as it is possible to do so and 
remain in existence. 

They decry the attitude of the paci- 
fist who is willing to answer the im- 
mediate need for service and take the 
risk of the possible, if unwitting, com- 
promising of his principles, and say 
that it is merely licking the boots of 
his opponents—an undignified method 
of letting people know that we paci- 
fists are really not such bad people 
after all. In other words, we fill them 
up with food, make them comfortable, 
and then hang about hoping they will 
give us a hearing out of gratitude for 
having made life more bearable for 
them. 


* 


Hat, then, seems to be the abso- 

lutist's case for complete with- 
drawal from any service remotely 
connected with the war; which means, 
in fact, practical isolation. Let us 
take the last point first. 


It is not easy nowadays for pacifists 
to avoid the feeling that they are in 
the wrong with society, and because 
of this to prevent a cautious, even dif- 
fident manner from creeping into their 
relationships with others. This is 
something which has to be combatted, 
and it cannot be done by merely with- 


drawing oneself from any relationship ; 


whatsoever. However effective the 


eventual result might be, the immedi- | 


ate effect would be that created by the 
Priest and Levite who, in the face of 
suffering, passed by on the other side. 


And it is a moot point whether work 
which is helping to limit the discom- 
forts of the war must necessarily re- 
tard and confuse the pacifist pro- 
gram of the future. In the first place, 
we do not serve in order to reinstate 
ourselves in society, but in order to 
merge into society, to infect it with 
our ideals, and, what is more import- 
ant, to make the opportunity of put- 
ting those ideals into practice. 
questionable whether it is possible to 
advocate permanent pacifism by a tem” 
porary denial of pacifist principles, 


which after all, is what we do when 


we pass by on the other side. 

To do otherwise is not always so 
easy. Members of the Relief Service 
Unit have found that some of the 
people they wished to help were sus- 
picious, inclined to exploitation, some- 
times derisive, and it needed patience 
to find the reason for it. We wanted 
these people to realize that we had 


It is | 
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Compromise Pacifism? | 


not stepped over from the other side 
of the fence to help them out of pity, 
but that we were already on their side 
of the fence, just as responsible for 
our unhappy state as they, but pos- 
sessing just that little bit more vision 
of how to drag ourselves out of it. 
We had to force our way through 
thick layers of antagonism which 
years of patronizing charity had 
caused them to adopt. It took three 
months for them to realize that no 
church with anxious ideas of conver- 
sion was behind us, that we had no 
political pot to boil, and that we were 
not there out of curiosity or a sancti- 
monious desire to uplift. Very gradu- 
ally, and not because we begged it, for 
that would have brought nothing but 
contempt, they came to the conclusion 
that we were of them, and the change 
in their attitude was almost startling. 
To describe the intangible difference 
in atmosphere is difficult, but one ma- 
terial change is significant. They be- 
gan to give as well as to take. The 
other day we received a sum of money 
which was the result of a collection 
in a shelter we serve with food and 
drink. We knew then that they were 
working along with us. They had 
accepted us, and having done so they 
would value our opinions, not because 
of a feeling of obligation but because 
we are part of their community and 


-entitled to our say. Can the absolutist 


say that he too will have this 


opportunity ? 


* 


MPHE assertion that the absolutist of 
the last war made things easier 
for the conscientious objector of this 
war is true. 


But is this what pacifism means? | 
Do we exist merely to enable the paci- 
fist of the future to hold his principles | 
high, unsmirched by the muck of war? 
If so many absolute pacifists of the: 
last war had not retired into normal 
life, smug in the knowledge of their | 
steadfast witness against war, per- 
haps at this time we should have no 
need to discuss this problem because 
there would have been no war. 

The attitude the pacifist adopts to- 
ward war should hold good for all time 
against all things evil. Indeed, to be 
consistent, the all too consistent abso- 
lutist should continue his isolation 
policy indefinitely, since any attempt 
to relieve distress will inevitably 
make life more bearable for the 
afflicted and possibly prevent them 
from rising against the state or sys- 
tem which has imposed the suffering 
upon them. 


To try to boil down an argument 
on which the whole trend of pacifist 
witness may depend into a simple 
question and answer is perhaps a dan- 
gerous thing, but I think in this case 
it can be done. If, we ask ourselves, 
“Would Christ, if he saw a soldier 
dying of thirst, withhold the cup of 
water if he knew that by doing so 
he could prevent the soldier returning 
to war?”, the answer “No”, does not, 
I think, involve a compromise. It is 
simply an affirmation of the brother- 
hood of man. 

In service we hear again, “I have 
not called you servants, but friends. 
Workers together with God.” By 
showing our loyalty to the King of 
Kings, other kings and Caesars fall 
into the background, and in service 
to the Prince of Peace, who became as 
a servant, war will be abolished. 
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MNHE basis of the Peace Pledge 
Union is the following pledge 


which is signed by each member: 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 


The address to which new signatures of 
the pledge should be sent, and from which 
further particulars may be obtained, is: 
PPU HEADQUARTERS, 

Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsle‘gh St., W.C.1. 


JOHN BARCLAY 
ARRESTED 


y HEN John 


Barclay, the PPU 
Groups Organizer, appears on 
remand in court at Liverpool today 
(Friday) it is expected that he will be 
represented by Mr. John Platts Mills, 
who defended him and the other PPU 
leaders who appeared at Bow Street, 
in April and May of last year, on 
charges arising out of a poster pub- 
lished by the Union. 


John Barclay was arrested at a 
meeting of members of the Liverpool 
Group last Friday attended by 50-60 
members and—two detectives. On 
Saturday he was accused (according 
to the Sunday Express report) of 

having endeavoured, by means of a false 
statement. to influence public opinion in a 
manner likely to be prejudicial to the de- 
fence of the realm, and also of having pub- 
lished a sliatement relating to matter con- 
nected with the war which was likely to 
cause alarm or despondency. 

The Sunday Dispatch report stated 
that he was alleged to have “declared 
that when, later on in the war, people 
‘became hungry and fed-tp’, the LDVs 
would be called in to prevent them 
from protesting.’ 

He was remanded in custody, bail 
being refused. 
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Devon.—The Devon Regional Annual General 
Meeting will be held in Beven's Restaurant, 
Newton Abbot (opposite the Imperial Cinema), 


on March 8 at 3 pm, when all members are} 
asked to be present. 


Birmingham.—The Fourth Annual Report | 
(1940) of the Birmingham Council gives, in | 
a short space, a picture of a _ thoroughvy 
healthy movement in this important centre. 
In his introduction to it, the chairman, Her- 
bert W. Whatley, refers to the very great dif- 
ficulties with which pacifists have had to 
contend, and asks members ‘‘to examine this 
report in the light of his or her personal con- 
tribution to the measure of success attained” 
nnd hopes “this will result in renewed and 
intensified effort on the part of every member.” 


Not only because it is impossible to deal j 
adequately with it here, but because its con- 
tents (the well-managed finances no less than 
the activities) should inspire all members and : 
groups, it would be well worth while to try 
to get hold of a copy of the report from the 
secretary, Lilla Tansley, Dick Sheppard House, 
86 Holloway Head, Birmingham 1, 

Hammersm'th.—A joint meeting of local 
groups has planned a course of Jecturea to 
be delivered on alternate Sunday afternoons 
at 20 Riverscourt Road, Hammersmith. W.6, 
beginning at 3 p.m. sharp. 

Founded on the assumption that the basic 
causes of war are to be found in the present 
economic system, the syllabus is framed with 
the object of examining whether there are 
methods available to develop conditions and a 
social attitude of mind which would make 
conceivable the voluntary abdication of the 
possessing classes from power. It is proposed 
to have a shorthand note made of each lec- 
ture. 


The first ltecture~on the present economic 


structure of society as the basic cause of war 
—will be given on Sunday (Feb. 23). 


Cambridge.—The group here organized a re- 
gional conference which was held in the 
Friends’ Meeting House on February 8 and 
was attended by between 60 and 70 members 
from the county, the town, and the univer- 
sity. Speakers at the afternoon session dealt 
with work among refugees, conditions in a 
military prison, work in London shelters, and 
work on the land. In the evening Dr. Alex 
Wood led a general discussion on pacifist policy 
in relation to many aspects of the present 
situation. The group is now selling 150 
copies of Peace News each week. 

Clitheroe—The newly-formed group is meet- 
ing at 66 Rectory Terrace, Woone Lane, Cli- 
theroe. There are only two COs of military 
age known here, but they ure trying to con- 
tact others 


DID YOU KNOW? 


IF you’re a new reader, you might 

like to know that— 

Peace News -is not now handled by 
the wholesale newsagents; they 
banned it last year after distri- 
buting it almost since it started 
in 1936. 

But Peace News is not banned by 
the authorities; it is, in fact, still 
allowed to be sent abroad. This 
latter is not the case with many 
other weekly and monthly 
periodicals. 

So it is still not illegal to buy, sell, 
or read Peace News. 


Women’s Section 


“FREEDOM'S 
CROWNING HOUR” 


Yon that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 
And trust that out of night and death shall rise 

The dawn of an ampler life: 


Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you, for a priceless 
dower 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour; 


That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heaven, their heritage to take: 

“I saw the powers of darkness put to flight! 
I saw the morning break.” 


HIS is a poem written at the end 

of the last war and quoted by 
Lord Lothian in the last speech he 
made before his death. Almost every 
newspaper at the time gave it in full, 
and The Observer remarked that it 
could not have a finer appeal than at 
the present hour. 


It seems almost impossible that in- 
telligent people could be so insensitive 
and so impervious to irony. I am one 
of that generation who believed they 
had seen “the powers of darkness put 
to flight”. Facing the empty years 
without those we loved—our brothers, 
lovers, husbands, fathers, sons — we 
counselled ourselves because we _ be- 
lieved that, by their etforts, their suf- 
fering, and their death, we had seen 
“the morning break’”’. 


The remnants of that slaughtered 
generation have not only heard these 
words before, they have learned their 
falseness. Yet our journalists, our 
politicians, and our statesmen are so 

ereft of ideas they can only repeat 
the words with which we were de- 
ceived 26 years ago. 

Perhaps this is not so very surpris- 
ing when one remembers that the 
statesmen of the future were killed in 
the last war; that the men of 40 to 
50 years of age, who should be lead- 
ing the nation today, are dead. But 
the women. of that generation are 
alive and the responsibility. is theirs. 

We know now, those of us who did 
not realize it at the time, that war 
does not dispel ‘‘the powers of dark-° 
ness’’, that it does not and cannot 
bring the dawn of freedom. On the 
contrary, the bitterness and hatred en- 
gendered by suffering and war pro- 
paganda during the years 1914 to 1918 
laid the foundations for a peace treaty 
which, it is now almost universally 
admitted, was unjust and has led 
directly to the present world war. 

Can a peace dictated by victor to 


| vanquished ever be a just peace? 


What are the possibilities of a just 
peace? 

These are the vital questions on 
which women from all over Britain are 
coming together to confer. They will 
meet in Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
March 22. Details will be published 
next week. 

Women must prepare themselves to 
recognize the moment when some act 
of faith, greater than any statesman- 
ship, may bring the world back to 
sanity; we must know how to use the 
opportunity, should it arise, to use our 
influence for peace. Toward that end 
we have called this conference; toward 
that end we shail work unceasingly 
with faith and with courage. 


SYBIL MORRISON 


PPU LEAFLETS, 


In_ connection with our recent articles on 
the Indian situation, two leaflets are obtain- 
able from PPU headquarters: True Patriotism, 
Sayings of Gandhi (selected by Stephen Hob- 
house), 25 for 8d.; and Gandhi's Challenge te 
Britons (July, 1940, with comment by Carl 
Heath), 26 for 6d., postage extra 
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Help To Find New 
Readers 
By John W. Cowling 


GOME time ago, you may remember, | 
I called on several newsagents in: 


Circulation 


England’s Hour. 


. PEACE NEWS 
ENGLAND UNDER AERIAL 


WARFARE 


By Vera Brittain. 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net.) 


N this book Vera Brittain describes 
with careful intensity the experi- 
ence of England, but in particular 


different parts of London. Apart from| of London, under aerial warfare. It 
other results, one of them took three! is difficult to describe the quality of 


copies on trial. 
then is of interest. | 

When I called a week later he in- | 
creased his order to six copies, on the 
understanding that I would pay for 
any left unsold. Fo: ten weeks his 
order stayed at this level; then, five 
weeks ago, he asked for nine each 
week. And when I called last week 
he reported that there was still a good 


His progress since| the book, which indeed itself notably 
changes half-way through. 


The earlier portion, covering the 


months of what the Americans called, 
and we half suspected might be, “the 
phoney war”, shows signs of uncer- 
tainty of touch and insecurity of atti- 
tude, which are more appropriate to 
the period than the author’s gifts. In- 
deed, there is plenty of evidence in 


demand and increased his order to| these pages of the divided mind; and 


thirteen. | 
The secret is that he displays one“ 
copy outside his shop. I admit that 
the site is an exceptionally good one, 
but I believe other newsagents would 
soon find a demand for the paper if 
they displayed a copy regularly. 
The moral is obvious; let it be this ; 
week’s sales hint — comb your own | 
neighbourhood till you discover at, 
least one newsagent who will do like- 


wise. 
* * * 


At the risk of appearing to have a} 
one-track mind, I must again touch on ; 
the subject of street-selling, for I feel 
the following reports will interest 
many groups. They show progress 
made in places from which I have al- 
ready published reports of the resump- 
tion of this activity: 

From Birmingham, Connie M. Jones wrote 
on February 12: “Last week we had a most 
encouraging half-hour during which we sold 
seven copies, and every customer asked us 
where we had been, and would we continue 
with the good work’ There was no hostility.” 

Jim Ewart, of Coventry, says of the first 
effort there (reported last week): ‘‘We had 
five selling at a time and sold 20 copies in 
just over two hours. One purchaser thought 
it good enough to pay a shilling for! There 
was practically no hostility from any of the 
public, and certainly a much better reception 
than when we were last selling.” 

Donald Sutherland tells me that the New- 
castle seller sold four copies in half-an-hour 
on February 1, taking up a stand in a busy 
shopping centre in the city. 


WOMEN SELLERS WANTED 


Our Holborn seller, Molly Harrison, men- 
tioned to me last week that there was an 
increasingly good demand. This seller, it will 
be recalled, inspired the appeal some weeks 
ago for 100 women to sell in London. So far 
the response has fallen far short of this 
figure. Perhaps it was because no special 
occasion waa mentioned. 

But now we can remedy that, for there 
ig an immediate need for Peace News sellers 
at the conference ta be held by the Women's 
Section of the PPU on March 22. Volun- 
teers for this particular job should send 
their names to Sybil Morrison, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C.1, without delay. 


NEWS OF C.0,s 


A PARTICULARLY bad case of vic- 

timization of a conscientious ob- 
jector is that of Mr. Donald S. J. 
Garrod, of Hook, Surrey. 

Employed at Kingston-on-Thames 
as an assistant master, he was regis- 
tered in October as a CO on condition 
he either remained at his job or took 
up ARP or land work. But it was 
not until December 27 that he was 
asked by the Education Committee to 
resign. In svite of his plea that the 
committee should respect the tri- 
bunal’s decision, the fact that no fault 
was found with his work, and his re- 
quest to be heard by the full commit- 
tee, the committee persisted in its atti- 
tude and he is now under notice. 

A 22-year-old planter, Mr. R. W. 
Smith, of Teluk Anson, was registered 
by the Perak Tribunal, in Malaya, last 
September, for non-combatant duties. 
He had applied to be registered as a 
CO, and told the tribunal he joined 
the PPU in 1938. He subsequently 
appealed against the decision but was 
unsuccessful. 


C.B.C.0. PUBLICATIONS 


Recent publications of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors 
(6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1) include: 
Notes on Prison Routine. 

The COs Hansard. No. 6, January. 3d. 

Bulletin, No. 13 of the Information Department. 
January. 

Notes on the Proceedings of the Appellate Tri- 
bunal for England and Wales. No. 2. 
Toward the end of a useful outline of what 

the CO sent to prison may expect, Notes on 

Prison, Routine deals rather scantily with the 

provisions for visiting chaplains, and it would 

be well for readers to suvplement the informa- 
tion given with the reference to Quaker chap- 
lains made by “‘Observer’™ on page 2 of our 
iasue of Jan. 31. The Aovpellate Tribunal 
notes are particularly valuable but unfortun- 
ately do not go beyond August. 


the personal issue with which many of 
‘them are concerned—whether or not 
to send her children to America— 
though resolved in the affirmative, is 
not resolved with conviction. 


And I must confess to a mild sur- 


prise at her enthusiasm over the re- 
sult of the poster trial. 


Actually the result of the trial is one 
deeply significant to every democracy, for 
it establishes the principle, later embodied 
in # memorandum issued by the Home Secre- 
tary on July 26, 1940, that “‘in this country 
no person should be penalized for the mere 
holding of an opinion however unpopular 
that opinion may be to the majority.” 


That is a misunderstanding. The 


mere holding of an opinion was not 


in issue at the trial, but the right to 


publish an opinion; which is a very 


different matter. That right, so far 
from being established by the trial, 


had been vitally diminished by the 
very regulation under which the pro- 


secution was brought. And the fact 
is that the defendants were found 
guilty. 

In this not unimportant respect 
Vera Brittain paints a too rosy pic- 
ture. Traditional British freedoms 
have been alarmingly curtailed. Even 
the writ of Habeas Corpus no longer 
runs. 


With the beginning of the intenser 
air-warfare, the tone and quality of 
the book change impressively. Vera 
Brittain appears to have been gripped 
by a kind of numbed and fascinated 


On Ending 
Empire-Holding 
To the Editer of Peace News 


Fortunately for the British people, 
I think it can be shown that Mr. Philp 
is mistaken in believing they would 
be the losers if the Empire were given 
over to international control. Consider 
these facts: 


1. The small nations of Northern Europe en- 
joyed a higher standard of life than Britain 
before the war: better food and housing, 
far less unemployment, lower taxation. 

. We have no control over our dominion mar- 
kets and as for the colonies, they are— 
on balance—-a liability, not an asset; an- 
other ‘gift’ of £50,000,000 was made to 
them last year. 

3. We “town” none of the S. American repub- 
lics, but that market is of greater value 
than all the colonies to Britain. 

In this century we seem to have snent 
nearly twenty thousand millions ‘‘defending” 
our Empire from the covetous! 


Sweated labour—at home or abroad 
—is not only immoral, but bad busi- 
ness, for “this week’s wages is next 
week’s market’! If the Empire were 
“surrendered” it would still be there 
and, like every other market, ready to 
trade with us so long as we will take 
the goods it has to offer in exchange. 


R. P. NORTHCOTT 
1 Avenue Road, N.6. 
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COs MAGAZINES 


Managed by the Bradford Fellowshin of 
Conscientious Objectors, a magazine called 
Contact appears on the 15th of each month 
and seeks to meet the needs of COs in the 
north of England. It is written in a lively 
style, and the latest issue contains articles 
by A. E. South on “Why not negotiate now?”, 
John Pickles on “Conclusive Force”, and Denis 
Riley on “The universal struggle”; a tribunal 
statement: and a cartoon—as well as group 
reports. Finance is a problem, however, and 
those who would like svecimen copies (3d. 
each) are asked ta send also 3d for postage 
to John Pickles, 10 Cousen Road, Great Hor- 
ton, Bradford. 

News of COQq in the region of Manchester 
now appears monthly in another new periodi- 
cal, the Manchester Regional C.O. News Bulle- 


objectivity which turned her into an 
indefatigable explorer of battered 
London, and she gives the best con- 
secutive account of London engaged 
in “taking it” that I have read; ex- 
cept that I miss any description of one 
of the grimmer night-shelters. Over 
this matter, as over the kindred mat- 
ter of the revelation of the life-habits 
of a section of the evacuees, I think 
too discreet a veil is drawn. 

One final misgiving. It is evident 
that the book is the work of a peace- 
lover; it is not so evident that it is 
the work of a pacifist. 

J. M. M. 


POEMS OF A_ PACIFIST 
STALWART 


We break our rule of not reviewing 
books of poetry in order to draw our 
readers’ attention to Shadow and Sun, 
by P. C. Darby (Alden Press, Oxford). | 
Mr. Darby, though over 70, is the 
Naat of the Oxford group of the 

PU. 


A friend writes: “For hours on end 
his well-known, rugged, and deter- 
mined figure is to be seen, no matter 
how cruel the weather, at the coldest 
cross-roads in Oxford selling Peace 
News, making many of us who are not 
pacifists, in the accepted sense, feel 
that there may yet be forged weapons 
stronger than those of war.” 

We choose for quotation this little 
poem. 


NEW YEAR 


{ do not ask—for it were vain—- 

The New Year to be free from pain: 
Yet 1 could meetiy ask of it 

That words and deeds may better fit 


Into each other. Were it so, 

Earth were a paradise below. 

Be deed and wish alike sincere, 
Then wishing each a happy year, 
When that is past, so many more 
To make in all a goodly score, 

How can we but achieve release 
From civil and all strife in—Peace? 


February 21, 1941 . 


CONSCIENCE 
AND LIBERTY 


A new book by 
| ROBERT S. W. POLLARD 


After a short discussion as to 
what conscience is, and why 
| liberty of opinion is essential in 
| any civilized State, the author 
reviews various cases of perse- 
| cution from Socrates to the pre- 
sent day. His aim is to show 
how the struggle for freedom of 
opinion and liberty of conscience 
cannot be separated. There are 
separate chapters on liberty dur- 
ing the 1914-18 war, conscienti- 
ous objection in that war and 
this and on liberty 1918-39, and 
1939-40. Then the book con- 
cludes with specific proposals 
for maintaining and strengthen- 
ing liberty and democracy in 
the rapidly developing collectiv- 
ized State. An essential book for 
those who are alive to the prob- 
lems of freedom today. Cloth 

4s. 6d. net, Paper 2s. 6d. net. 


ALLEN & UNWIN| 


At the Dick Sheppard Memorial Club 
Binney Street, Oxford St. W.I 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 3p.m. 


VERA BRITTAIN 


will give a reading from her new 
book, England’s Hour 


Admission Free. Collection. 


CrA BROCK & {Col tdi 
453 HARIOW Rd, LONDON, W.10 


For all Printing & 


Stationery 
Mail Orders a Speciality 


2d per word, minimum 2s. 6d. 
Box Number 6d. extra. 


Latest time for copy 
Tuesday Morning 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT POSTS 
ARE LIABLE TO DELAY 


ACCOMMODATION 

FURNISHED country bungalow, good gar- 
den, offered for nominal rent; condition, kind 
care two dogs; oportunity grow vegetables. 
Box 668, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

PACIFIST COUPLE require unfurnished 
flat or rooms, use of kitchen, eight miles 
radius Amersham; references. Box 667, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

VEGETARIAN pacifists offer comfortable 
furnished bedroom to person practising similar 
ideals; very reasonable rent, all facilities. 
|W. J. Cottrell, 22 Sadlier Rd., St. Albans, 
Herts. 

20s, LAKE DISTRICT, country cottage; 
beautiful valley; double bedroom, use sitting 
room, cooking; suitable 2 or 3 men, or couple. 
Box 647, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

£2 FURNISHED APARTMENTS, Lake 
District; 3 bedrooms with 4 beds; dining room; 
use of kitchen, bathroom. Apply “Somerhill”, 
Bexley. 


EDUCATIONAL | 


CLASSES in speaking and writing for peace 


will run monthly (fortnightly if desired) 
Sunday afternoons beginning February 23; 
1s 6d each class. Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 
32 Primrose Hil] Road, London, N.W.3; Cun- 
ningham 6238. Other classes arranged else- 
where in London on request. 

LEARN to write and speak for peace and 
human brotherhood, harnessing artistic, imag- 
inative, intuitive, and intellectual gifts, correa- 
pondence lessons 5s. each—Dorothy Matthews, 
B.A., 82 Primrose Hill Road. London, N.W.8 

YOUNG PROGRESSIVE COUPLE _ give 
friendly home, modern education, children 
(7-12); lovely country; £4 10s. monthly in- 
clusive. Young, B.A. (Cuntab), Hollyside, 
Brockweir, near Chepstow. 


LAND & COMMUNITY 

ACTIVE SINGLE MAN required; must be 
able to milk, assist general farm work on 
small farm, Birmingham district! good home 
and wages suitable applicant. Send particulars 
of experience to Box 665, Peace News, 3 Black- 
stock Rd., N.4. 

PACIFIST, 20, conditionally exempt, re- 
quires market gardening or agricultural work, 
Oxford and district. Box 655, Peace News, 
3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 

PACIFIST (26), exempt, requires land 
work; inexperienced, willing; drives car; 
B.Sce.; used to country. Box 666, Peace News, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
| PACIFIST, 34, seeks work on land; no ex- 
perience but eager to learn; Home Counties 
preferred. Box 669, Peace News, 3 Black- 
stock Rd., N.4. 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

EXPERIENCED C.O. Mechanic wanted, to 


make medical qapparatus: non-aggressive  re- 
served occupation. 6 Valley Rd., S.W.16. 


WE HAVE AN OPENING for a Motor 


tin, obtainable from 6 Mount Street, Manches- | Mechanic or improver at our St. Helens garage. 


ter 2, at 1s. 6d. per annum. 


Apply, Refil Ltd., Gobowen, Salop. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 

EXPERIENCED Bookkeeper-Typiat seeks 
change; adaptable; willing learn anything: 
capable taking charge; or would consider out- 
door work; driving experience: in or near 
Leicester preferred. Box 664, Peace News, 
3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

MARRIED COUPLE, 27, seek situation 
Eastern or Home Counties; some knowledge 
farming, gardening, handyman, dairy work, 
Sohne Box 670, Peace News, 3 Blackatock 


dy 


WHERE TO STAY 
DERBYSHIRE HILLS: Food Reform: Veg- 
etarian Guest House; alt. 600ft; for happy 
holiday or restful recuperation: central 
heating, h. and c. water in bedrooms. A. and 
K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich. Matlock. 


CYCLES. Britain's best at £7 5s., carriage 
paid; every necessary accessory; even to cyclo- 
meter. Made by over 40 years’ established 
Harris Cycle Co., Coventry. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the Re 
ligious Society of Friends, free on application 
to the Friends’ Home Service Committee. 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 

THE OFFICE of the Forward Movement of 
the Peace Pledge Union, now at 36 Hawland 
St., W.1, will be open each afternoon from 
12.30 to 6 o'clock, Monday—Saturday. 


PEACE NEWS 
Editorial, Publishing & Advertisement 
Office: (Please specify department) 


8 Blackstock Road, London, N.4: 
Telephone: Stamford Hill 2262-3 


Subscription Rates: 
Home: Quarterly, 8s 3d Yearly 123 6d 
Abroad: Quarterly, 2s 9d Yearly 10s 6d 


Neither the Peace Pledge Union nor Peace 
News itself ia necessarily committed to views 
expressed in the articles we publish. (Stil] 
less does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply endorsement of any views expressed or 
implied therein or PPU connection with the 
Matter advertised.) Contributions are wel- 
eomed, though no payment is made. They 
should be typewritten, if possible, and one 
side only of the paper should be used. They 
may not be returned unlesa a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed, nor can we 
undertake to acknowledge all correspondence 
owing to increased cost of postage. 


'Latest! time for 
Displayed Advertisements 
FIRST POST Monday 


Published from & Blackstock Rd., Londen, 
N.d. By “Peace News” Ltd. Printed by Clift 
ord Printing Coa, London, N.16. 


